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^.xTi-rivF Faculty in children. 

,il8 the imaginath e iaul 

he develops a taste for Britannica 


vllow votirself to become an Bncyc^r^ 
dhld. Make him find out things for h.msel . You can so 
judiciouslv whet his appetite as to thoroug i y interest him, 
ind then send him to the fountain-head for tlie mforn,atioi,_ 
taking care to use judgment as to the fountain-head so as „„t 
to disgust or weary him m the initial stage. You could not 
lav the foundation of a more invaluable habit than this. All 
his mind powers are brought into play. And, one final word,, 
do not let us imagine that the cultivation of the imagination, 
any more than any other product of Nature, will yield a harvest 
without industry and care. We cannot say, “ I will let 
child’s imaginative faculty grow naturally, it is sure to come- 
all right.” 

There never could be a greater fallacy. If you do not sow, 
someone else will. Whether a human or supernatural agency, 
it is outside the province of this paper to discuss. There is 
no such thing, really, as fallow land. Leave the land alone 
for a year or two, and \mu will return to find a crop whose 
power for evil and whose far-reaching destructiveness will 
fill you with amaze. 

A mighty responsibility is ours in the training of the men 
and women of the future. Our industry, our patience, our 
love, our sympathy can, by the all-pervading power of imagina- 
tion, make for our children heaven in earth ; our neglect and 
evil example can, by the same power, plunge them into the 
hell of distorted fancy, of unholy longings, of blackest despair. 


ON MORAL EDUCATION IN THE HOME.* 

When the Roman satirist claimed that the utmost reverence 
is due to childhood, he was probably regarded by many as 
liming at a paradox. In these days, and in this place, it is 
almost a platitude. The motto is simply a recognition of 
parental responsibility. And yet, whilst the idea is far from 
paradoxical to us, it may be questioned how far the principle 
has spread into the practice of society even where education 
has effected much — that “ Education,” which at this very 
moment is setting our very teeth on edge. 

Yet this Union has nothing less for the basis of its existence 
—nothing less than that sphere of education, which is, and 
always will be more far-reaching, and therefore, more important, 
than all that schools and universities can achieve — the guidance 
through the early impressionable years in the home. 

My subject to-day is, therefore, of the very essence of this 
Society’s work— “ Moral Education in the Home.” But at 
the outset we are met by this question : Is there any moral 
apart from religious education? or can we ^ 

former without raising questions involving possible differences 
of opinion, which here we have no wish to discuss or even to 
allude to ? Here at least, we are “ undenominational , wha - 
ever mav be our consciousness that, apart from rehgion, there 
is no such thing as morality, we can here draw tie 
the Holy of Holies; and without presuming ® P®" 
to the Presence within, we may, foi our 
in silence and reverence, recognise the powei la i 
and vivifies our work and our subject, ijdu st we only cunsidei 

the energising effect of that Presence n\ uci is ^ seeming 
1 feel that thus much is a necessary pre ace, e ’ - ^ ^ 

to ignore the Unseen Power, I should be 
speaking of morals as a theme that can be tree 

no relation to religion. . ^^-idest 

” Moral Education.” Let us take it to-day m 

sense, leaving the more careful consideration 

aspect of morality for some othei terms 

Morals — mores ; ethics i Anglo-Saxon 

connote ? Ts ,t not a little 

Rev. W. C. Compton, M.A., Headmaster of Do^er 
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- Inneuaee seems to contain no synonvm 
stock m u,^^^„ners’’-allNorman-Fr^^^^^ 

to have no analogue in our language 


“Customs, 


(•i Ci’ffpn ” sccrns to ^ 

(,emian S» ^ |„.saxon forefathers were witliout any 

of the ethical ? Whether that f « our use 


sense 
of the word 


Was it that our 

:al.^ vv 

morals ” in its widest application, is synonymous 
^i,h I, abif or mmncrs. or clmractcr, and contains all three. 
Tt is then ’with the formation of character by means of habits 
that 'we aie now concerned ; and our mm in particular is to 
find what the home can do and should do in this plot, before 
the child is sent out to gather-and to sow^- in a wider field. 

Can we better take stock of what is, and what might be, 
than by reviewing the product of our eflorts, the finished 
article, as sent out from home and from school to become 
the citizen of our Empire ? And may I here say that, from 
various causes, my thoughts wall run rather on the male 
product than on those gentler ones whose training is, at least 
in the more well-to-do strata of society, so much more sheltered 
from the storm, that they are less apt illustrations of our 
educational failings or successes ; and that in any remarks 
I may venture to make on the methods we follow in our homes, 
1 trust it will not be supposed that I am the schoolmaster 
abroad lecturing others on their shortcomings, whilst oblivious 
of those of my own cloth. I am speaking to parents who 
know more than 1 do, unless it be that, among you as a parent, 
I may be armed here or there with experience gained from 
handling the children of other parents as well as my own. 
^<or let us forget, whilst our experiences are drawn from the 
families of the more fortunate, that we are concerned with 
the nation as a whole. What has been said of the daughters 
of the well-to-do is not true of the poor. And I presume 
we are here to discuss the duties and possibilities of parents 
classes, w’hom as a society w^e hope to influence by 
persoiia intercourse and by endeavouring to spread sound 
Ideas beyond our own several homes. 

whirh failings or views which we deplore, and 

the vir r , present methods of training 

were nerfee, ‘hat it our methods 

have LoiinH * ' school— we should 

us a generation of sons growing up like young 
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plants and our daughters as polished corners of the temple, 
ga,ve where we have transmitted, by heredity, tendencies to 
evil habit, which will assert themselves from time to time. 

If our methods, applied to the nature heredity gives us, produce 
a man, worthy in every way of the name, one who can be 
trusted not only, like the Persian, to shoot, to ride, and to 
speak the truth, but also to lead a life in the service of his 
country and of his generation — a life without spot or blemish — 
a life whereby humanity is ennobled, in so far as every one 
of us is either raising or lowering the standard of the human 
race ; if this is what we see around us in the great majority of 
cases, then we may be thankful that we have so far perfected 
our systems of education. If otherwise, let us try to find 
what admits of improvement. 

Do not let me be supposed, I say, to throw undue 
responsibility on the home training in order that the 
pedagogue may wash his hands and thank Cxod that he is not 
as other men are. Far be it from me, or any other pedagogue 
whom vou mav honour wdth an invitation to address you, 
to ignore the great opportunities and the great responsibilities 
that are ours. Let it be granted that our failures are largely 
due to want of wise control, or to bad traditions or to 
other undesirable environment in school life. Admitting the 
existence of much that we parents cannot remedy, what mc 
want here to consider is whether the work can be lightened, 
shall I say, for the schoolmaster by the home training ? or 
shall I not rather put it : Whether the defects of school may 
not be rendered innocuous ; whether many a failure ^ 
not have been avoided, had the school been gi\en mateiia 
to work upon, material, in dealing with which, its shoit coming 

would be less disastrous ? , 

It was in Plato’s Rehublic (I think) that the lines of a soun 

education were laid down as beginning in the nursery, 
healthy habits must from the first he taught, an " . 

mind will be trained by stories and songs rom eg _ ^ 

romance, that will influence the temper and ^ 

of the current stories of the gods, for instance, of ' the 

mischievous because they represent base j 

neity. The nursery fables or ^'y-s 
the gods are good, that the unseen I ‘ 
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, r = „f heroes must inspire courage and self-naastery 
that the lues of inculcate the moral that only 

and In effect he says : Let me write the 

‘ for the nurierv and the children will not grow up with 
false W«s In ethics. ' " Take care of the pence and the pounds 

will take care of them pursued further. I give ij 

The reference mignt easuy u ^ 

as an Illustration of the importance the philosopher attached 
To the earliest impressions and the earhes habits. These are 
what the schoolmaster cannot mould. Then blame not him 
that you are disappointed in the manhood of your sons, if in the 
nursery they have been neglected, left to the ignorant, though 
well-meant, efforts of persons quite unfit to bear the enormous 
responsibiti’ty of those first impressions and those early habits. 

As far as my own experience goes, as a teacher for nearly 
thirty years, it is that though discipline at school may do much 
to supplement or correct, though tradition and tone at school 
may do much to inspire, though teaching at school may do 
much to instruct ; yet the best of all these cannot turn a 
gosling into a cygnet, or the leopard into a lion, and that 
parents have not grasped the lasting importance of the influence 
of the nursery. Of course, we are familiar with all sorts of 
types of boys as turned out of the hothouse and bedded out 
in the school. There is the boy who is really a genius — now 
and then we come across him. If his ship carries ballast 
she will weather all storms and carry him far ahead of his 
equals in age, into the haven of learning, with some university 
or other distinctions to make his career brilliant and easy. 
Sometimes, however, even these lack ballast and make ship' 
wreck. Where was the ballast hole, but in the home ? When 
could the ballast be taken on board if it was not loaded up 
before the vessel left her port ? 

Then again, we have a commoner type — the boy who has 

een al^wed to run wild either because his own health or 

lat of his parent was considered a bar to his careful training 

1 e young or because he is the son of parents domicile*^ 

hp nH-'n out. These last are much to 

an/ whp tt, forced to part with their children. 

rfctl Kf /n “'ey often show little 

ffarld ,T n and management has been 

entrusted usually to strangers. 
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How different the material here from that which comes 
from the homes in which the rearing of the children has 
been made the most sacred duty . Shall I go on to enumerate 
the spoilt child, or the child who comes to school with no 
idea of self-control or of the management of its health or its 
clothing, or who loses everything, is unpunctual, forgetful, 
reckless— really needing a label “This side up— with care”? 

Some seem to have claimed so little attention that they 
have to spend days of a school term at a dentist’s or an oculist’s, 
defects that make good work impossible never having been 
noticed. Others come to school intended for some important 
public service, like the Navy or Army, and when the preparatory 
training for their examination is complete, turn out to be 
colour-blind, or only able to see with one eye at all. I have 
known plenty of such cases, showing — if proof were needed — 
that we have not yet mastered our business in the home. 
All these are evidence enough of room for improvement— for 
the dissemination of those sound ideas on parental duty which 
it is the object of this society to promote. 

But I have not touched upon the weightiest side of Moral 
Education in the Home. For the picture I am about to draw 
of the product of our usual methods of training up the young, 
I will borrow a description which is not my own. It is so 
true, and goes so deeply down to the root of the mattei that 
1 cannot forbear to give it to you. It is from a paper read 
by a woman to an association of mothers ; and before I ha\ e 
done 1 want to recommend this paper and otheis akin to it 

to those whom I am addressing.* 

It is a sad description of what we actually know, of hovv 
our sons and daughters are turned out, and how the seamy 
side of life is the product of an environment in which each uni 
that goes to swell the tide of sin and misery is huiried a ong 
downward stream, a drop that can hardly help itse , ^ 

under other conditions it might have watered a gar en o _ 

Here is the picture of our brother or our son CQ^.bll 
wrecked his own life, and perhaps^some other too. 

conditions have made him what he IS. His 

op. Perhaps he was what is called well 

mother did what she could for him — the;best ^^ _j — _ 

~~ — Education 

*The Forge and the Weapon, published b> 

Committee.” 
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;:T„m't had had good characters, and from whom she 
d never heard a low word or rntprope suggestion. She 
™Led his boyish innocence by never telling him anything 
fl at might suggest forbidden things, or assuming that no 
one else did She sent him to the preparatory and the public 
school with no shield but his ignorance of w^hat s/ie thought 
of vice and virtue. And his father let him ‘ chance it,’ as 
he himself had chanced it when a boy. And the private 
school and the public school and the college ‘ drunk,’ and 
the office and the smoking room and the theatre (we could 
easily enlarge the list), taught him all the rest, and furnished 
him with a code of honour warranted to enable a gentleman 
to practise every gentlemanly vice and retain his self-respect.” 
Now if this is a sad picture, w^e must also admit it is a true 
one— too often. What is amiss with our methods that it 
should be so ? In this woman's indictment we read an indict- 
ment of the home. The later environment is glanced at, 
but only to treat it as what is inevitable, as what the boy 
might have gone through unscathed, had he been armed for 
the battle of life at home, had he been drilled for the march 
in his nursery. If as a nation w^e muddle culong and suffer 
frightful los.ses through our neglect of preparation for the 
day of storm and stress in war, what wonder that as individuals 
we also muddle along though the battle of life and witness 
still more frightful losses of souls through our ignorance and 
want of training. So w^e form our Parents’ Educational 
nions in order to inform ourselves and to disseminate sound 
1 eas and sound methods of training up our children in the 
way m which they should go. 

^ to-day is that we should try 

4 -\ ^ England to realise more fully wha^ ^ 

twenTifi+r^ possess for the moulding of the England of the 
—I will ^ a time when we may well be watchful 

that has ^ say anxious. Patriotism is in some senses a foie^ 
we need to properly exhausted; it is a force that 

need to cultivate-not in the jingo spirit of exclusiveness 
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or of antagonism to all other nations- not with the narrow 
^iew that would complacently watch the waters of the Deluge 
rise, so long as the Ark of England is riding on the surface— 
but a patriotism that can place the welfare of our people 
before our own individual interest, a patriotism that, taught 
in the nursery, will bring up our sons and daughters to a 
sense of what is due from them to the country whose sons 
they are, a patriotism that is, in a word, an altruism extended 
to all that are fellow members of our Empire, a patriotism 
whose aim is not to exclude the foreigner, but to include 
a circle at least as wide as the race which is our own sphere 
next to the family. This is an ideal we have yet to learn 
from our allies in the Far East. 

And what would we ask the mothers of England — high or 
jow^ — to do ? Let us take the sons of England as our theme. 
If the sons are true, we need have little fear, methinks, for the 
daughters. They will be what their brothers make them, and 
the brothers will be what their mothers make them. If we 
know what we want our sons to be, let us then see how our 
ideal patriot is to be evolved. 

We have been looking at the actual product of our present 
methods — we have seen in some’ measure what we may call 
his seamv side — -and we have had it hinted to us that this 
is the result of our well-meant but mistaken efforts. If 
our view of the case is at all a true view we have piobably^ 


felt that the mischief may begin almost in the cradle ; but 
that if the cradle be but judiciously rocked, if the earliest 
habits be carefully moulded, if the first budding of the mind 
be wisely guided, the task need not be that of a wrestle 
a hydra or a lion : the infant Hercules will have strangled 

tlie serpent already in his cradle. 

So it has been wfisely said by one who had a life-long 
experience in the training of young boys* I hope nic y 
prove that though a good school can and wall carry on goo 
work begun at home, the best school in the 
begin in a boy of eight or ten years old, what ough o c 
been welded into his being from the time that he was a a - • 

I am governed throughout by the conviction t lat in 
training of the little boy depends the entired^^ 

* Boyhood, by Ennis Richmond (a book to which this pal 

indebted). 
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'^'""rr^xe come to detail, it will be clear that .f* 
Ire for 'Vto‘ hfly-upon which we jus, ■ 
"« should seem to be forgotten_we must st,L" 

rf r:txr 1?: “ 

lllfsola: even at a I'ery early age he looks on all ^ 


airtv disorderly, untiay ab nitie sense of 

'* nrwv will be a long stride towards that health ot 
I'Zh will be a coat of mail when the hrst suggestions of moral 
iLleanliness are presented to him. For dirt and disorder 
■ue the indications of a slothful and lazy disposition-a very 
fruitful soil for the germs of vice. Why do we so often find 
a boy devoid of any sense of shame, that his hands are black, 
and his clothes an advertisement for Sunlight soap ? Is ii 
not because he has been allowed — by mistaken kindness—to 
indulge his selfish idleness by leaving his mother or sister or 
nurse to do all the tidying up, while his serene highness has 
■only to amuse himself with “ soiling.” To be very tidy 
may be akin to priggishness, but there is a selfishness in this 
neglect of personal cleanliness. Let him be taught then, 
while still in the nursery, that his slovenliness entails hardship 
on others and that it is a case of noblesse oblige. And 
then, in this connection, we cannot wholly overlook what 
is the most important matter of all in moral education — that 
cleanliness of heart, of which it is most true that it comes 
next to godliness. How the many problems that abut on 
this subject should be dealt with might, as I have hinted, foim 
a subject for a separate paper. To-day, we are only able to 
touch the surface of this spot. But in touching it, let 
note, before passing on, that the most sure way of training 
np your child in the way he should not go, is to shun all the 
many opportunities that his innocent curiosity will affor 
>ou for teaching him, in a wholesome way, what he will mo 
cerainly learn from a tainted source if his enquiries 

rem^T? curiosity thereby accentuated. L is ‘ 

t mark which, though not my own, I heartily endors^- 

that it greatest reproaches to our fuuu y 

' mt at present nine : u Uv^nwledge f 


^ greatest reproaches to our . 

the fourtTir\"^^^ 

coarse companions, which infects he 
lanent taint.” 

Religious Education in the Home (Rivingtons). 
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Next to cleanliness comes the control of temper. Many 
children are naturally sweet tempered, and only become 
troublesome, if at all, by being spoiled. Others have inherited 
wilfulness and an irascible disposition which will not be subdued 
without much tact and skill. The passionate child, if taught 
to control its temper, will make a finer man— a man of nobler 
mettle — than the child that has never shown itself wilful 
or wayward. But who, that has known the chagrin of an 
uncontrolled temper at school or later, would shirk the duty 
of helping his little son to learn self-mastery while still under 
the tender shelter of the paternal roof ? What is temper ? 
An outburst of passion in a child is invariably the outcome 
of vexation because he has been thwarted. His heart has 
been set on an object which he has been denied. Him illce 
lacrimcB. Well — how is he to be taught self-mastery ? Clearly 
not by a coimter display of the same kind of passion. We 
elders may perhaps be angry, without sin, over wrong doing ; 
but we must not show it by loss of our self-control. We 
must be patient, self-possessed, firm, but kind ; qualities 
not so hard to display when we are strong and know we are 
masters of the situation ; but not so easy if we are uncertain 
which side is about to gain the victory. The child’s temper 
must be cured by discovering the futility of giving way to it. 
But we must not make it hard for him to recoxer. Leave 
him, for a little, to himself, and then make a bridge for his 
retreat. Resentment, by way of punishment, can only 
turn a passionate outburst into a sullen fit of ill-will far 
worse than the passion, and much more abiding in its effects. 
Nothing begets this painful malady of the soul more than 
a feeling of injustice or neglect. When there are signs of 
” temper ’’—signs which an adult will be quick to recognise 
let there be no notice taken of it. Change the subject e t y, 
and try to behave as if nothing had happened. Ihe most 
fatuous and fatal course is to scold a child foi being 
“ Now don’t be naughty.” ” None of your tempers. ^ 
often has one seen the effect ! The child ;eally s cio^^^ 
is suffering acutely for no fault of its ^ 

probablv. Is that its own fault ? H not, wny , • , 

child to blame if together with your ‘'"mplexion, ^ ^ 

your quick temper ? And if the ( In su 
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that it is 


^ stone > 

your cl . ^ jj JJ that must be 

And yet V™ ^, 55 , on is over, talk quietly and kindly 

conquered. W ^ a temper uncontrolled 

about It. TeUy jcliool-how it will make him the butt 

a constant tru £^j. ^ 

of hi* make an exhibition of Himself. And it ,’ 

Ibe glatesrmistake to suppose that a child who is constantly 

tiiegieai ^^.au^^rsts of passion, is not making an effort 

fr'conqTe^-is not .sadly disappointed with itself each time 
L looked-for mastery has taken Hight m the presence of the 
old enemy. I remember reading lately- a pathetic story- 
.uch cases are probably known to all here, of a child whose 
uncontrollable naughtiness was the hourly despair of her 
relations : and how at the end of some outburst of rebellion, 
she flung herself out of the room with an angry “Nobody 
knows how hard I try to be good.” What a picture of a 
lonely struggle, unsupported by any sympathy from those 
who might have taken the child, after the fit was over, and 
spoken kindly of the need of patience, telling how others, 
probably one or both parents, had had the same fight, and how 
it would all come right in time. Success had not yet been 
granted ; by and by the battle will be won, and that very 
temper will be the mettle of a strong but mellowed character. 
Has a mother any higher duty to perform ? 

May 1 put ill here another quotation from the words of one 
who, as a mother, can put it so much better than I can : 
“ What is there deeper or sweeter in a mother’s life than to 
be the patient, intimate, secret-keeping friend of the little 
passionate, guilty, sobbing mortal, who has broken her laws 
and defied her authority all day, only to find himself at nighf 
the broken-down captive of her tender anxiety, her reasoning 
and convincing gentleness, her hope-inspiring love ? ”* 

Here then with temper as with other faults of character 
arising from want of self-mastery— -we have abundant 
opportunity for enforcing lessons, from the earliest days, 
m self-denial. Discipline may exist in the cradle or crib, 
though it will hardly be recognised by that name. Th^ 
uncomplaining endurance of pain and dmappointinent mu^ 
_e insiste d on ; difficulties must be faced ; duties jnus^ 

* The Forge, p. 23 . 
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performed ; and the meed of praise, though not denied, should 
not be lavish. Do not think that, because the Spartans were 
not intellectual, their splendid moral training had no value. 
\Ve want a Spartan Ethos as a foundation ; and then if we 
add the Intellectuality of the Athenian and the Spirit of 
Christianity, we shall have a race of men to whose hands we 
may confidently entrust the future of England. Here to-day, 
it is with what Sparta did achieve that we are concerned. 
Show your boy that you expect him to be brave and patient, 
and let him grow up to manhood with the thought ever near 
his heart that your ideal must be his. And perhaps the 
strongest stimulus to courage in the fight will be the knowledge 
that he is only one of many like himself, engaged in the 
same battle, and how when he has won it he may in turn go 
to the help of others. 

Is it not true that in all the temptations which beset our 
children or our pupils, we may be a real help to them by 
simply showing that we know their troubles by our own 
experiences— that we are still in the same war, only fighting 
farther ahead— the trenches they have to carry or the heights 
they have to storm are the same that we have carried and 
stormed, if at all, with perhaps quite as many failures as 
theirs. Are we afraid of losing their respect by showing 
how we have also failed, and still often do fail r If so, 
why do we let them hear us call ourselves “ miserable sinners ? 

But I have dwelt long enough on a few particulars in which 
early training in the home is of the utmost importance. Theie 
are man}' more matters in which the moral education belongs 
to the home rather than to the school. We have taken 
cleanliness and temper as typical of the period of early child 
hood. Let us treat in the same way— for time would fail 
to take them all in detail— the teaching of good behaviour, 
of obedience, truthfulness, gentleness aye, and chivalry too. 
Most of them will never be learnt if the seeds have not been 
sown at home. Think how chivalry— one of the best safeguards 
‘Tgainst the selfishness of man — may be cultivated by caie u \ 

adjusting the relationship of brother and sister. It is on y le o\ 

who has not truly rev'erenced his mothei and his sister t la 
think lightly of or take liberties with the sister of another man 

And then there is the vice of idleness. How many a paien 
‘dlovvs him (her) self to be consoled with the thought . t , 
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attention to his lessons at h„^ 

K I can’t make P 5^1,03, , „ , 

>'« '""dl to see what happens when the happy ,,,J 


we hft "« ''i ^iti, ihs portmanteau packed with ne» 

arrives for T ^^rts of stuff-wholesome 

™*lsome-none of it necessary, but packed to gUj 
and un\\h i romes for fhk Trs.^_ 


the pill he has to swallow, when the day comes for this Tommy 

Wen Mr- Barlow, this is Tommy. You know all about 
don’t you '' I ^ spoiled 

arhome. We couldn’t very well help it, you know; there 
was his dear old grandmother and his aunts ; they have 
made a good deal too much of him ; and I am afraid you’ll 
lind he’s very backward. You see he wasn’t very strong, 
so we haven’t considered it wise to press him— indeed the 
doctor told us (the doctor is a ready scapegoat) we mustn’t. 
But we have told him he’ll be made to work now. Won’t 
he, Mr. Barlow ? You see. Tommy, my boy ? Now you 
know what to expect. You don’t flog your boys, do you, 
Mr. Barlow ? I don’t think Tommy would stand that. And 
how often ought he to have a hamper, Mr.' ‘Barlow ? ” What 
wonder if Tommy’s report soon bears the legend “ Incorrigibly 
idle ” ? It is futile to imagine that brute force (which you 
deprecate) or some other mysterious power supposed to be 
inherent in a schoolmaster, can make this boy industrious. 
The leopard does not change his spots. Well, to members 
of this society, this may appear a grotesque caricature ; but 
it is not. There are well-meaning parents in abundance 
who have no notion of the folly, and worse than folly, revealed 
in such a dialogue. So we may rest assured there is plcnt}' 
of work tor this Union to do. 

There is another virtue, a pearl of great price, which 
never be acquired if not sought in the home. 1 
Reverence. I am not speaking of proper behaviour in churc 
though that will follow where the true spirit of reverenc 
IS found. I mean the attitude of humility which manif^ 
in a deference to all that is good in God and man. 


Why 

1 u often develop a flippant a 

y oes he tell you in his letters home how old Snooks ^ 


does the schoolboy 
Why does he tell yoi 
given the school a P,-. 
which his pastors and 


Why does he talk of this or 
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“ all tommy rot ” ? Why does he prefer to pore over T _p 

or A or some yet more objectionable trash, rather'than 

read books worth knowing ? Cannot this be avoided bv 
home influences — m the shape of example as well as precept— 
that discountenance all such ways ? I well remember how 
at the age of eleven or twelve I mentioned the Head of my 
preparatory school (in a letter home) by the nickname— a 
harmless one, which had no meaning, as far as I knew— by 
which that worthy man was generally spoken of at school • 
and what a dressing down I got for it ! Once was enough'. 
It was only a rebuke — a very few words in the next letter I 
received from the writer — who is still able (I expect) to recall the 
incident. But it made an impression to which I probably owe 
a very deeply seated dislike of all “ speaking evil of dignities.” 
There is another form of what is really a lack of this virtue 
of reverence, and that is what is commonly known as vulgarity. 
I maintain that noisiness is vulgarity, and vulgarity is lack 
of reverence. Of course, I do not refer to that quality which 
gave his fame to the “ little vulgar boy.” Etymologically 
he is the true vulgar boy who is one of the vulgar or common 
herd. But as it is the education of former generations that 
produces refinement, and refinement lifts its possessor out 
of the common herd, so the child of the common herd, or the 
vulgar boy, is he who lacks refinement. But it is quite possible 
for a child to belie his breeding and to grow up vulgar. What 
do we mean by a snobocracy ? Is it not the perversion of 
aristocracy — corruptio optimi? Gentle is that gentle does, 
not that presumes on a noble ancestry to display a bad taste, 
that is due to want of rev'^erence for what is good in heaven 
and earth. So we find it vulgar to behave in any way that 
is inconsiderate of the feelings of others. To make a noise 
that jars on nervous dispositions — to cough or use a handker- 
chief in a noisy way when someone is saying what others 
wish to hear — to rap the fingers on the table or tap a foot 
Dn the floor in time to music which others are eager perhaps 
have paid money — to enjoy without the assistance of 
iinnielodious punctuation. Shall I say to wear a head 
^t the play which obstructs the Y'iew' of those who ia\e a. 
good a right to see as you. What is all this but mi ga y 
^Vhat is it but a want of reY'erence— in a word, of courtesy— 
'''hich is a deference to the feelings of others, an so, i 't 
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rrr^^mpathy or brotherly goodwill. How 

chivalry, is a lorm unfailing correction 

easily alH his IS tai g ^ consideration for others, 

ot every offence ue^^ interrupted with the question • 

Here I >; Jl ^ng offences ; what methods of correction 

You speak of c ^ punishments ? Well 

l,ave you in you^^ j dislike. The very word 

I confess t . that 1 have succeeded 

r'dispen^"? with the process entirely. But it is by reason 
Z ,t hardness of our hearts that punishment ,s a necessity- 
1 of the children's hearts, mind you. of our own who find 
"urselves forced to inflict punishment. I have always found 
Tvself obliged to confess that punishment means a tadure- 
somewhere. It may be that I am under the necess.y ol 
inflicting a punishment because someone else has failed-as 
occurs notably when an injudicious or weak disciplinarian 
has by his weakness, allowed disorder and insubordination 
to make more demands on his powers than he is able to meet. 
Or again, it may be, Mr. Barlow’s fate to chasten the dear 
Tommy who was entrusted to him as to one who could make 
him work. Failure there has been somewhere, and if I were 
all-wise and all-powerful, even the boy who comes to me 
from a home where he has had no restraint and learned no 
self-control, would only need to be allowed to bring the con- 
sequences of this fault or folly on his own head. For is not 
this the method of what we call Divine punishment ? To 
pursue the thought further in this direction would carry us 
beyond the lines laid down for this paper. But it has sufficed 
so far to show that punishment is not an end. Tt is a confession 
of failure, and must only be adopted when other methods 
have been exhausted. When inflicted wisely, it will occasion 
no resentment. But there is always a danger of a breac 
in the right relationship between parent and child or master 
and pupil ; and this is of all things to be avoided in the home- 
Here is a picture gathered from a paper of last week. 
hy a very sympathetic writer on mothers and sons.* ^ 
knew of a young man who had fallen into sin— living in 
large town far away from his home. At length, after attending 
a church mission held there, his heart was touched, an 
re ^d, with God’s help, to lead a better life, 

* Guardian, February 14th, 
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^issioner to write to his mother, begging for her forgiveness, 
and for leave to return home or at least to see her. After 
a long time the missioner received a cold formal reply from 
the mother, saying she did not wish to see her son, she refused 
to allow him to return home, and she desired no further com- 
munication with him.” 

How different from the case of the prodigal son, of whom 
a story is told in the same paper — a soldier who had been 
sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. The writer knew 
his mother well and how she had brought up her children 
carefully and lovingly. Yet this son had gone from bad to 
worse ; until the very crime he had committed seemed to 
pull him up, and he determined to lead a better life. When 
the writer visited him in prison, he had not seen his mother 
for eight years. ” We spoke of his home and I mentioned 
his mother. There was a silence and he did not reply. I saw 
tears in his eyes, and then he said, in a broken voice and with 
great effort, ‘ There’s no one in the whole world like mother. 
I often think of all the disgrace I have brought on her, and I 
would give all the world just to see her again. But tell her 
that w’hen I come out she’ll see that I shall be a better son 
than ever I’ve been yet.’ And he kept his promise. Has 
not the home-coming of that prodigal been described for us 
in Divine language ? 

Now all this shows how strong is the bond that binds sons 


to their mothers, and consequently how little need these have 
at any rate to inflict any penalty beyond the knowledge that 
it gives them pain when their children disobey or do wrong. 
Where a punishment seems necessary as a matter of discipline— 
to correct forgetfulness or carelessness or unpunctiiahty— let 
it be only such as will be felt to be the natural consequence 
of the fault ; and this can generally be managed by curtailing 
privileges that are given as a reward of good conduct, an 
which therefore can be felt by the child s own ^ 

powers to be naturally and properly forfeited ; and t le ^ 
will closely follow the analogy of wdiat w'e saw' 
method. And if other forms of punishment wall 
sparingly, it w'ill follow', a fortiori, that corpom 

will only be inflicted on the child will 

found that other methods have failed. 
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1. nnrl-sach efforts have been made tn . 
r r;* produced any effect ; 

conseq uenffy an appeal must be .nade to bodily pai„. j 
rricnown a case of a boy at school showing any resentme,; 

'* There [ 1 ^ parlts who stipulate that there shall 1» 
corporal punishment in a school to which they send their boy. 
This is the boy we met this afternoon at Mr. Barlow’s, 
has never been trained at home at all ; he has never done a 
stroke of real work ; and now he is to be made to work, and 
disciplined in a few months at school, and that without the 
only means that is forcible enough to counteract so many 
years of neglect at home. No . the old saying, Spare the 
rod and spoil the child ” is not literally as sound in these days 
as it once was, when the gulf between parents and children 
was a wider one. But the spirit of it still holds good. If the 
rod is taken as the type of wise control with just correction for 
every fault, the child will not be spoiled who has been ruled by 
that rod ; and the rod of cane will never be required for him. 

I have trespassed too long on your patience. Many topics 
that are truly germane to our subject must be left untouched. 
But I should like in conclusion to borrow one more jewel from 
the mine from which I have quarried all that has adorned my 
task to-day a passage which seems to me to embody the 
right attitude of a mother, zealous for her son’s upbringing 
in the Mays of true manliness, of freedom and responsibility: 
If you mean your children (when the baby years are past) 
e feailess and decisive, the slaves of no custom and of 
opinions, then you must be content that, to begin 
wi , they shall not be the slaves of yours. What you can 
follo^^T them of, that they are to follow ; but they are to 
indeed ' conviction, not yours. For awhile, 

even wh^^ controlling the outward act. 

while. ‘ u cnake it plain that it is only for ^ 

to take the ^ strong enongr 

-can have them-I wish an 

will or^not-in ^hem— you must have them, wdiether y« 

please God, youXllT'^T ’’ * 

ave learnt to drive without spilhng 
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SHORT TREATISE ON READING ALOUD 

By Ernest Legouv^. 

Translated (with kind permission of Messrs. Hetzel. of Paris) for the 

** Parents* Review** 

{Continued from page 309.) 


Chapter VII. — Punctuation. 


You punctuate with wmrds just as you punctuate with 
the pen. 

One day a young man, with an uncommonly good opinion 
of himself, called on M. Samson. 

“ You wish to take reading lessons, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you had much practice in reading aloud ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I have recited many' times from Corneille and 
Moliere.” 

“ In public ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ With success ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Kindly take that volume of ^ La Fontaine ’ and read 
from it the fable of ‘ The Oak and the Reed.’ 


The pupil began — 

“Le chene un jour, dit au roseau ...” 

“ Well, sir, you cannot read.” 

“ I must believe you, sir,” said the pupil somewhat nettled, 
“ as T come to ask your advice, but am at a loss to know 
how a single line ” 

“ Kindly' read it again." 

He repeated : 

“Le chene un jour, dit au roseau . • • 

I must say once more that y'ou cannot read. 

“ But ” u , Pie 

“ But,” interrupted M. Samson, composedly, 
adverb belong to the noun or to the verb ? you 

^ny oak tree called ‘ one day ’ • No , ^^c , 


